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“SUPER-LIBRARY” 


IS PLANNED FOR YALE 


New Project Brings Memories of Eventful 
History of Old Yale College Library 
“And Now,” as the advertisers say, 

“the Super-Library.” No less than 192 feet 
high and 85 feet square, the “book tower” 
pictured here is to rest within two years 
on the campus of Yale, costing $6,000,000, 
housing eventually 5,000,000 volumes, ad- 
mitting two thousand readers at a time: 
the Sterling Memorial Library, “largest and 
best-planned in the world.” 

Before the huge central pile, the fresh- 
man as he approaches will soon notice the 
smaller Memorial Hall Entrance; and enter- 
ing this, he finds himself in the nave of a 
cathedral lighted by sunrays through the 
stained-glass windows on a tesse:ated pave- 
ment; passing through and turning to the 
right, he is in a cloistered court with a 
fountain and trees; above him again are 
the tall lancet windows and the massive 
buttresses. In a moment he disappears into 
the fortress of erudition, protected by the 
Gothic style, the massive stone, the mar- 
vellous efficiency of the appointments 
against the distractions of the every-day 
human world while ke glides through tho 
mysterious shrine of Privileged Learning. 


Comfort, Efficiency 


Inside, it is not so different from the 
outside world; it is the dream of comfort 
and efficiency to the nth power realized. 
The main reading room does not have to be 
stepped up to; it is on the street level—a 
complete innovation in library building. And 
nearest to the entrance are two reading 
rooms, the Reserved Book Room «i working 
texts, and the Linonian and Brothers Foom 
with its general books: “books such as a 
gentleman would want in his ow . library,” 
books for browsing in deep chairs. 

On fine days the freshman will stroll 
with his volume out of this latter room 
into the cloisters or the great court and 
let the sun and the spring breezes, beguile 
his fancy as he reads. 

Or he will return to the Main Reading 
Room again and gaze up into the vaulting, 
60 feet high, and, when study wearies him, 
contemplate the tall cathedral windows at 
either end. Available for his humble use 
are 15,000 of the most important reference 
books, accessible without formality. Here 
probably the freshman will remain, and we 
can leave him basking and fancying. 


For the Scholarly 


But the “creative scholar” will push on 
into the tower, free to draw books from 
reachable shelves in broad aisles on any one 
of all the twenty-two floors, and to turn 
for study into one of fifty seminar rooms, 
comfortable in this liberal provision. More- 
over whether he is a graduate student at 
Yale, a professor writing a book, or a 
scholarly visitor from parts remute, he will 
find in this hospitable place four hundred 
stalls in one of which he can keep his books 
and papers for his little time. 

(Continued on page 3, col. 1) 
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“Fortress of Erudition” 


Sinclair Lewis Is 


Kansas U. Visitor 


Native of Sauk Center, Minn., Visits 
Large State University 


For two busy days Sinclair Lewis in- 
spected American higher learning at the 
University of Kansas. Lewis confessed, 
“This is the first opportunity I have had 
of gaining first-hand observation of college 
life for four years. I am interested in 
knowing the feelings of American college 
men and women... .” 

On Monday noon, January 25, the author 
of Babbitt spoke before the Rotary Club of 
Lawrence, the university town. He also 
spoke that day at the all-university con- 
vocation and the University Club. 

The following afternoon Lewis spent with 
the “young men who are behind the Dove,” 
a liberal journal of student opinion (New 
Student, January 6). 

“T liked these young men very much,” 
Lewis told reporters “and I heartily ap- 
prove of the thing which I am told they are 
attempting to do at the University. I have 
not yet had an opportunity of reading their 
publication, but I am not willing to condemn 
it merely because it is said to be ‘half- 
baked,’ ‘destructive,’ and some of the other 
things which I have heard it called. 

“T do not expect the average college stu- 
dent to turn out well-thought-out, mature 
writing, for the very good reason that the 
average college student is not himself ma- 
ture. Such independent student publications 
as the Dove, which give the contributors an 
opportunity for original expression, are of 
distinct worth in the student’s education.” 

Lewis also advised the students to write 
of the things that immediately concerned 
them, to. keep away from broad and general 
discussions of religion and world problems. 
Upon leaving he donated one hundred dol- 
lars to the Dove. 


EDITOR 
OF BAYLOR LARIAT 


Is Forced to Retire Because of an 
Article Condemning Censorship 


Because of an editorial condemning play 
censorship as exercised by the local board 
of censors, Tom H. Johnson was dismissed 
from his position as editor of the Daily 
Lariat, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

Twelve censors sit in judgment, deciding 
what is moral entertainment for the towns- 
folk of Waco and the students of Baylor. In 
their zeal to purge plays of corruption. the 
arbiters despoil the plays of continuity, of 
significance. Johnson’s editorial, “Board of 
Censors vs. The People,” decried this art- 
istic sabotage. 


Asked to ‘‘Explain”’ 

Dispossession of the editor was speedily 
effected by the Board of Publications, com- 
posed of four professors and three students. 
The chairman of the board, is a professor. 
Soon after its publication the Board called 
upon Johnson to “explain” his editorial. 
Johnson refused, saying, “I feel that there 
is no explanation due. I was certain as I 
could be that I voiced the opinion of the 
student body ... and I am even more cer- 
tain now that I did so, as I have many 
commendations from students in the stand 
I took, and not one against it. The subject 
of the editorial was certainly eligible to be 
discussed in the Lariat.” 

Again the Board called upon the editor. 
This time Johnson offered to resign within 
a week, The Board insisted he resign-im- 
mediately, “then declared the position of 
Editor-Manager of the Daily Lariat 
vacant.” - 


Four Statements 


Statements followed: Dr. C. D. Johnson, 
chairman of the Board of Publications, in 
part: 

“The Board of Publications is pledged to 
the University to see to it that the highest 
interests of the university are guarded and 
whenever it appears that the editorial 
policy of one of its publications is injurious 
to the University it is not only its right but 
its duty to confer with the editors and seek 
to bring that editorial policy into accord- 
ance with the highest interests of the Uni- 
versity.” 

The Daily Lariat (under new editorship) : 

“. . the editorial policy of the Daily 
Lariat will seek to guard zealously the 
highest interests of Baylor University as it 
has in the past with but few exceptions.” 

President S. D. Brooks, of the University: 

“There recently appeared as an editorial 
in the Lariat an article which severely and 
adversely criticized the Waco Board of 
Censors. This editorial did not voice the 
opinion of the Faculty of Baylor University, 
nor its Board of Publications, nor, in my 
judgment, any considerable number of the 
student body. In any case Baylor believes 
whole-heartedly in the fidelity of Waco’s 
Board of Censors and the University will 

(Continued on page 8, col. 3) 
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HEARING of the New York Board 

of Education developed an unex- 

pected enemy of Fundamentalism. 

Some igenious person had_ sug- 
gested exposing public school children to 
daily readings of the Ten Commandments 
in behalf of Law and Order. One opponent 
of the measure (which was fortunately de- 
feated) gave an original reason for her 
stand. Miss Granuaile Black of the ever- 
vigilant National Security League objected 
because of the Commandment, Thou Shalt 
Not Kill. “When your country is invaded,” 
she said, “the invaders must be killed.” 
So instead of considering it a Hebrew folk 
tale, as the modernists would wish, right 
thinking people may soon be asked to look 
upon the Old Testament as Subversive 
Literature. 


HAT’S the idea”—this cap- 
6 6 tion heads a Penn State-Col- 

legian editorial on Robert 

Diffenbacher, an ex-student. 
It seems that Diffenbacher was a conscien- 
tious objector who left because the authori- 
ties refused to exempt him from drill. Sub- 
sequent developments at the college are 
reported by Frank I. Olmstead, Y.M.C.A. 
Secretary at the time: 

Our Y. M. C. A. had both sides of the case’ pre- 
sented in our Fcrum, and offered to print letters on 
both sides in the Penn State Y. M. C. A. Alumni 
News Letter. Shortly thereafter, I was called into 
the office of the college President, and requested not 
to mention the Dieffenbacher case again in speech or 
print. I appealed to the Board cf Directors, who 
sustained the President in his request. I resigned 
25 a protest against this infringement of free speech 
and press, and te sustain the principle of the right 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association to seek 
Christian truth. 

It is to be recalled that President Thomas 
of Penn State is one of the college presi- 
dents whose Lydia-Pinkham-like testimoni- 
als are being used as ammunition in the 
colleges where compulsory drill is under 
fire. From his blurb we cull this 
pedagogical pearl: “It (compulsory drill) 
is not very popular with the students but 
that is an indication of its usefulness.” 
From the President’s actions and words we 
infer that “The Idea” is best expressed in 
the doughboy’s ballad, which should be 
sung as Alma Mater of the eighty three 
colleges where drill is compulsory: 

“You’re in the Army now, 

You’re not behind the plow. . 


” 


COMMERCE AND ARCHITECTURE 


OME time or other it is to be wished 
that a class in economics would study 
railways—not railways as such, or 
as profit-making corporations or 

paunches of watered stock, but railways as 
factors in some intimate affairs of daily 
life—in the way the college looks in which 
we study or the house in which we sleep. 

The speculation aroze the other day when 
Mr. Clarence Stein, the architect, told of a 
trip across the United States and his obser- 
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vations on it. The cities, the farms, even 
the monuments were everywhere the same: 
in materials, in design, in grouping and in 
purposes. There were two major variants 
in the whole distance between New York 
and California: a stretch through New 
Mexico with its red adebe, and through 
California with its trumped-up mission 
style. 

Entering Mexico, he found in villages 
away from the railways buildings of charm 
and an individuality -which attached to 
them because they were built of local mate- 
rials, for local purposes, and in a local 
style rooted like trees and flowers to the 
place as no American buildings he saw 
were rooted. 

The difference, he said, was due to the 
railways, which in the United States make 
it possible for an Indiana college, for ex- 
ample, to use Vermont marble, and another 
in Connecticut to employ Indiana limestone 
with the same ease. The stones for which 
New England is famed are shoved aside in 
fences more often than piled in buildings; 
and even the colorful red adobe of New 
Mexico, durable enough to have lasted two 
thousand years in monuments built by an 
ancient people, was frequently covered over 
“for protection” by the modern builders 
with imported nondescript cement. Mean- 
while the architects in their frantic search 
for release from hackneyed styles had else- 
where painfully tried to impart into con- 
crete and stone the beautiful curves worn 
away in the abobe for the Indians by cen- 
turies of God’s own rain. 


a HUS a country suffering from the fact 
that its ideas themselves have to be 
imported through the foreign trade, because 
its migrant civilization demands such pow- 
erful and instant expansion that there is 
no time for ideas grown by itself, this coun- 
try is forbidden even the color and variety 
of its own local materials by railways which 
make transportation so easy a blessing—an 
iron fairy’s blessing with its iron curse. 
Deluded by power over Nature, we have 
exploited this power to scatter her goods 
promiscuously about, and denied ourselves 
Nature’s charm. 

The escape could be easy, but it will 
probably be postponed until a day of lesser 
wealth. Economy dictates that in a build- 
ing, say a college building, you pick up 
your stones from the nearest practical spot, 
and build. Economy would therefore mean 
that the traveller in America, as he went 
from place to place, would behold again and 
again a new scene: in Vermont, gray and 
white granite among its many stones; in 
Alabama, white marble; in Indiana, the 
colors of its different limestones, cherry-red 
and fawn and brown; in the clay-lands, 
brick; in New Mexico, red abobe. Florida, 
of course, would remain hopeless. 


O THE economics class, the result might 

not-be worth the effort of study, for 
it might prefer large-scale production and 
the visible display of wealth which gathered 
the stones for the Harkness Memorial 
building of Yale from every kind of state 
and island, resulting in a very enviable 
blend, indeed.—Then it would be proper 
to inquire into the effect of railways on the 
human mind, their effect in substituting 
for the taste of direct economy, fittingness 
and indigenous pride the taste for mer- 
cenary pomp in the college buildings we 
now see on every side: their style ac- 
quired through the archaeological trade in 
“Gothic,” “classic,” and the rest of that 
litter, and their purposes directed not so 
much to effective use in education as to 
pompous boasting and publicity for wealth 
acquired through railways. 
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There is no doubt about it, American uni- 
versities are run on terribly antiquated 
business methods. None but the diploma 
industry would every bungle its advertising 
affairs in such a hopeless manner. A dozen 
or more colleges might be named where 
college editors have been punished during 
the past months for writing something not 
“representative of the University.” The 
latest case is that of the editor of the Daily 
Lariat of Baylor University. 


Such an astounding thing would never 
be permitted in any but the sheepskin busi- 
ness. Try to imagine, if you can, Mr. Food- 
angle, chairman of the Foodangle Widget 
Corporation, forced to call the editor of 
The Widget Journal to account for not being 
“representative of the Corporation.” Mr. 
Foodangle says, “I am forced to suspend 
you for your failure to properly represent 
the industry. in an editorial headed ‘Food- 
angle Widgets vs. The People,’ you say ‘the 
widget is a damned impertinence.’” Such 
a situation as pictured here is impossible in 
a well-conducted business! 


A reason for the trouble in a few univer- 
sities is not hard to find. Among a few 
students and professors lingers an anti- 
quated notion of the purpose of a university: 
namely, as a place where great scholars 
seek to ascertain the truth and impart 
it to the young. Independent thinking 
they look upon as the summum bonum; 
stuctents are encouraged to ‘cast off super- 
stition and acquire sophistication. Editors 
in such a place would naturally be given 
complete responsibility. They would be 
pushed out into the deep water and forced 
to learn to swim by themselves. 


TANGLED NEWS ITEMS 


q At Atlanta, Georgia, the Commission of 
Inter-racial Co-operation announces three 
prizes of $75, $50, $25, each for the three 
best papers on race relations by college stu- 
dents and at the University of Alabama a 
student reviewer of Color, by Countee 
Cullen, discovers that even a Negro may be- 
come an authentic poet. (“For a young 
Buck of nineteen, Color, is truly an achieve- 
ment.”’) 


qj At Columbus, Ohio, the “probe” of 
drunkenness among Ohio State University 
students was discontinued because of in- 
sufficient evidence and Sherwood Anderson 
in a lecture at the University of Washing- 
ton, said: “When men drink they are able 
to feel freer; they discover connections be- 
tween themselves and other men, and are 
not so afraid of saying what they really 
feel.” 


qj At the University of Utah the varsity 
debaters will uphold the view that “the 
Younger Generation’s Freedom of Thought 
and Action is a Detriment to Society” and 
at the University of Washington it is 
rumored that the debate with the University 
of California on the moral standards of 
present-day youth will be prohibited by the 
President of the latter institution. (Presi- 
dent Campbell recently suppressed a debate 
on “the family as an obsolete institution”). 
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YALE’S ‘‘SUPER-LIBRARY”’ 
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But this is not the whole catalog of con- 
veniences. The commuter, even, will find 
provided for himself a Non-Resident Stu- 
dents’ Room where he can finally rest and 
study undisturbed; moreover the self-sup- 
porting impecunious chap tan borrow text- 
books here. Adjoining is the curious An- 
drews Loan Library from which the 
volumes are loaned for a year at a time! 


THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS 

Finally, there will be one little room of 
extraordinary interest: a replica of the Yale 
Library as it was in 1748: a room some 
twenty-two feet by thirty-one, containing 
the same old volumes or their duplicates, 
entered by the very same old doors, and 
fitted out with the same old style of fturni- 
ture. 

And thereby hangs a tale as fascinating 
as any in American college history. Yale 
was a library before it was a college. The 
fates of this library were the fates of Yale, 
and strange they were. Before Yale had a 
single student or a teacher, a local habita- 
tion or a name, it had a small library 
assembled by half a dozen Colonial minis- 
ters, who by pledging a gift of books, at 
Branford in 1701, and, according to tradi- 
tion, actually laying some of them on the 
table, founded a “Collegiate School in His 
Majesty’s Colony of Connecticut.” These 
“tomes,” some forty of them, were two feet 
tall, three inches thick, bound in thick 
leather, printed in Latin, and dealing, most 
frequently, with religion—The students of 
that age took notes in Latin every day! 

In London, some years later, as contem- 
porary you might have seen “no less a 
person than Sir Isaac Newton reaching up 
to a shelf for a copy of his own Principia, 
a book which tells of the discovery of the 
law of gravitation, and presenting the 
volume, with several others, to Jeremy 
Dummer, the Colony agent, who was con- 
ducting some sort of drive for the new 
school.” Richard Steele presented “all the 
Tatlers and Spectators, in royal paper, 
neatly bound and gilt;” and Halley, the as- 
tronomer, like other great men of the time, 
was also generous. 
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Collegiate ‘‘Culture’’ 


Students who would become collegiate 
must pay the price. Newcomers must serve 
their novitiate before they may assume the 
blasé bearing of the Holy Order of St. 
Collegiate. At Penn State College Mr. Frosh 
must eschew communion with co-eds, except 
at stated periods; he must go about the 
campus with hands in pockets, wearing coat 
unbuttoned, keeping off grass, and display- 
ing no gaudily colored socks. 

A freshman found guilty of breaking 
these rules is escorted to the public square 
and publicly shorn. He is then “adorned in 
women’s regalia” for two weeks and in the 
spring of the year given a molasses bath. 

Out in the wide open places a college 
editor looks askance at this type of initia- 
tion into the mysteries of higher learnirtg. 
he Daily Nebraskan calls attention to 
Penn State traditions in‘ an editorial en- 
titled Culture, which concludes: 

“At this school a few years ago some far- 
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sighted students attempted to introduce a 
distinctive dress for each class—an exten- 
sion of the noble institution of the green 
cap. The students, however, had so recently 
emerged from the barbaric stage out here 
in the untutored West that they failed to 
enthuse over the idea and it died. The 
green cap, however, had such a pronounced 
cultural influence that its advantages were 
readily recognized, and it was adopted 
years ago. 

“Yes, We of the West do not know what 
we are missing. It takes some such revela- 
tion of intelligence as that at Penn State 
to wake us up.”’ 

The Penn State Collegian rises to defend 
the thrusts at the Alma Mater’s tradition. 

“Many, many years ago, good old Noah 
Webster defined culture as follows: ‘The 
training, improvement and refinement of 
mind and morals.’ And we should be willing 
to stack Penn State’s mind and morals 
against those of Nebraska any day. When 
a freshman emerges into the sophomore 
class here, he at least knows something of 
college tradition, At Nebraska, he probably 
wears plus-fours and smokes Lord Lucky- 
fields. But, of course, that’s the West’s 
definition of culture.” 


Professor Ira B. Cross of the University 
of California may be long remembered as 
a champion of the rights of men. Annoyed 
at the feminine students who powdered 
their noses in class, he invited the men of 
the class to do likewise. Consequently two 
men appeared in class armed with Gilettes, 
lather and brushes. After class had opened 
they lathered and shaved. After the ap- 
plause Professor Cross declared that the 
-shavers would be awarded A’s for the term 
in recognition of their services in behalf 
of the manhood of America. 


Campus weddings at Baylor University 
have hitherto been penalized by an enforced 
vacation of three terms. But after much 
student discussion the faculty decided that 
one term was long enough. Secret mar- 
rlages are still punished by indefinite sus- 
pension of the parties of the first and 
second part. 


LETTER BOX 


From Antioch College comes a refutation 
of the charge by the Federated Press, (New 
Student, Dec. 9) that Carl Brannin was 
refused permission to speak on Soviet 
Russia at that institution. Donald Mar- 
cellus, an Antioch student, writes, “The 
facts are these: One of my friends and my- 
self are friends of Mr. Brannin and in com- 
pliance with a request from him, we in- 
quired to find out whether he might speak 
in assembly. The assembly periods were 
all engaged for two weeks to come, and 
although the authorities thought him par- 
tial, permission was not refused to have 
Mr. Brannin speak before any student or- 
ganization on the campus. We two students 
then hired a hall downtown and arranged to 
have Mr. Brannin speak without consulting 
the college. . . . He, contrary to the des- 
patch, spoke to a very small audience. 
Moreover, it is not true that we do not 
want truth which leads ‘into Russia.’ Sev- 
eral weeks after Mr. Brannin spoke, Mr. 
Danchakoff, a Soviet supporter, by college 
invitation, addressed the student body. An 
announcement of Mr. Brannin’s meeting 
was read in college assembly by Dr. Mor- 
gan.” 

Marcellus also affirms that Antioch stu- 
dents “appreciate more and “more the un- 
hampered academic freedom to search for 
truth.” 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


EDITOR FORCED TO RESIGN 
(Continued from page 1, col. 3) 


always be found supporting its members in 
their efforts to maintain for the city the 
highest moral standards. 

“The action of the Board of Publications 
in reference to the editor manager has my 
complete sanction and it is hoped so far as 
Baylor University is concerned the issue is 
closed.” 

The offending editorial: 

White Cargo, a play scheduled to play 
tonight and this afternoon at the Audi- 
torium, has gone the way of many other 
good entertainments in Waco, killed by the 
local Board of Censors. While it is true 
that it is seldom that an entire play or 
picture is censored, the local board has a 
habit of ruining every good entertainment 
which comes to Waco. 

The play which the Board censored after 
last night’s performance played here last 
year to a well-filled house, and it was only 
after last night’s performance (which the 
censors saw) that it was ordered stopped. 
The Board of Censors in Waco is not elected 
by the people, yet they are given the power 
to say what sort of entertainment the people 
shall have. 

Every little suggestion which these auto- 
crats believe might tend to immodesty, or 
immorality, is cut from every movie show 
which comes to Waco, and in nearly every 
instance, the continuity of the plot is ruined, 
the story is badly botched, and the play 
is completely ruined. 

The ridiculousness of the whole thing is 
made apparent when plays that have played 
for as much as two years’ run in New 
York and Chicago and nearly as long in 
other large cities, are censored here. Is it 
to be supposed that people in Waco cannot 
be allowed to see the same thing that people 
elsewhere over the United States see? 

It may not be too ridiculous to suppose 
that the censors also would demand that a 
bathrobe be placed on a statue of the Venus 
de Milo should the figure be placed on ex- 
hibition here, . 


A Tired Censor 

Meanwhile, a busy professor who acts as 
censor of Ohio State University publications 
and betimes serves as head of the Univer- 
sity department of philosophy resigned the 
former position. Dr. Joseph A. Leighton 
resigned because he could find no time to 
interpret and follow the list of regulations 
given him for carrying out his duties. In 
his capacity of censor he was asked to see 
to it that no student editor disregarded the 
following precepts: 

1. Better a sane optimism than a smart 
pessimism. 

2. Sincere and well-advised criticism 
may be helpful; all other criticism is either 
foolish or destructive. 

8. There is no real fun in that which 
causes distress in others. 
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4. Campus publications are regarded by 
outsiders as representative of university 
life and thought. They are not truly so if 
the fun is unwholesome, the criticism dis- 
honest, the tone cynical. 

Dr. Leighton also complained that he 
would not have time to perform another of 
the duties suggested by the University Press 
Board. He referred to that which suggested 
the censor should “keep in touch with the 
busines staff of the publication and know 
that it was sound from the business stand- 
point.” 


DRAMA 


Fashion 


In 1845 Anna Cora Mowatt’s play, 
Fashion, or “Life in New York,” opened for 
a successful run. In 1924 the play was re- 
vived by the Provincetown Players for an- 
other well-received showing, New York 
rocked with laughter over the faithfully 
reproduced metropolitan scene of eighty 
years past, the archaic costumes, the loud 
asides. They noisily hissed the foul villain 
and applauded the hero with true heart of 
gold, 

Now the play is being produced by the 
Masquers’ Society, Stanford University. 
The Stanford production is facilitated by 
agoan of the original manuscript which was 
used by the Provincetown Players. Photo- 
graphs of settings and costumes as well as 
old songs, found after much research, were 
also made available by the New York dram- 
atic group. 

At the University of Washington prepa- 
ration is going on for a student production 
of The Beggar on Horseback, another stage 
success of 1924. The Beggar on Horseback 
is a light-handed impressionistic satire of 
the business man. It was filmed in the 
Spring of 1925. 


More Football Commercialism 

Last week The New Student reported the 
outburst of Old Gold and Black, Wake 
Forest undergraduate newspaper, over the 
traffic in football stars in North Carolina. 
The Technician, North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering, sec- 
onds the Wake Forest assertions, saying, 
“«. . since the Old Gold and Black has 
broken the ice, we are constrained to shed 
some light upon the matter... 

“.. The colleges have about reached the 
place where they must pay a good price or 
get what is left of the high school material. 
They find themselves in an endless circle. 
It is well-nigh impossible for any single 
college to quit. The only solution for the 
athletic directors is to keep pace with other 
schools and outbid them occasionally. Doubt- 
less many of the officials are longing for 
some solution, but not daring to break away 
from the established custom. 

“The only solution we can see for this 
problem is a concerted effort on the part 
of all the colleges. The students must let 
their sentiments be known, as they have 
already done in a few colleges.” 


NOTICE TO STUDENT EDITORS 

For reasons of economy as to time and 
expense, The New Student has found it 
necessary to suspend indefinitely the 
issuance of the weekly news service. The 
decision will take effect March 1st. 
College papers will therefore receive 
only two more issues after the present 
one. We invite editors to quote freely 
from the pages of The New Student, 
where they will find much of the mate- 
rial formerly used in the news service. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


February 10, 1926 


A LABOR EXAM FOR STUDENTS 
Practical Questionaire for the § Student of Labor Problems 


An examination in economics, quite dif- 
ferent from the one usual in any economics 
class, went out last week to college students 
here and there, as they were known to the 
questioners. In some respects more realis- 
tic than the corresponding professorial ones, 
they asked in effect: When you talk about 
union men or workers or Hunkies or labor- 
ers, does that mean that you have seen 
them shoulder to shoulder, pick and shovel 
to pick and shovel? What do you think of 
their Labor Movement? Thinking yourself 
into their own place, what would you have 
them do? 

But here are the questions themselves; 
readers who want a try at them can send 
their answers to The New Student, (2929 
Broadway, New York) numbering them ac- 
cording to the questions on the list: 


A CENSUS—THE MIND OF THE 
STUDENT OF LABOR 
I; 

(a) Is your attitude toward the labor 
movement on the whole sympathetic, un- 
sympathetic, indifferent? 

(b) Mention, if possible, incidents, 
books, or experiences which have played a 
part in determining your attitude. 

1 

(a) What, in your opinion is, or ought 
to be, the purpose of the American Labor 
Movement immediately and eventually? 

(b) Which of its present activities: col- 
lective bargaining, strikes, education, banks, 
independent political action, legislative lob- 
bying, cooperative enterprises, etc, do you 
consider most promising? 

In what order would you place them? 

Iil. 

(a) Assuming interest, what part do 
you think college students or college gradu- 
ates can play in the Movement or on its 
outskirts? (side activities) 

(b) Have you ever gone into industry, 
ie., worked in mills, factories, etc. in order 
to get in direct contact with labor? 

(c) Whether you have or not, what 
value do you think attaches to such an ex- 
perience? 

IV. 

Do you favor on general principles, or 
contingent on circumstances, the following: 
(If you are opposed to any of the above on 
general principles, please indicate) 

1. Compulsory arbitration 

2. Injunctions 

8. Collective Bargaining between em- 
ployers and unions 

4. Strikes and picketing 

5. The Closed Shop;—the Open Shop. 

Lengthy answers are not required. Please 
be brief but explicit. Answer by number 
and letter of question if you use another 
sheet of paper. 

Give name, address, college. 


Labor-- 
From the Inside 


What was the list for? A book, American 
Labor Prodlems 1926, to be published co- 
operatively ky “labor men and students.” 
Fditor is Mr. J. B. S. Hardman, educational 
director of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America; cooperating are men 
like Professors Paul H. Douglas and Harold 
D. Lasswell of the University of Chicago, 
Broadus Mitchell of Johns Hopkins, and 
Albert F. Coyle, editor of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers Journal. 


The attitude of study which is scientific 
because it is from the inside reminds of one 
Professor Hoxie of Chicago, who, at a time 
when everybody thought he knew all about 
labor “because my father hires the rascals,” 
went into the councils of the workers, 
studied them there, wrote his book—and 
died in despair of creating understanding 
among the learned. 


MISCELLANY _ 


When the Japanese Exclusion Act was 
passed last year, Japanese students in New 
York decided to turn the other cheek and 
meet the unfriendly act with a friendly 
gesture. They staged several native plays 
at the International House, and now 
are planning to use the proceeds to found 
a scholarship for an American student in 
Japan, Through their efforts $1500 is 
available. Applications will be received from 
native-born Americans, men and women, 
between 25 and 35 years of age. Prospective 
candidates for the scholarship should ad- 
dress inquiries before April first to the 
Japanese Brotherhood Scholarship Commit- 
tee, International House, 500 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 


After examinations were over with, the 
staff of the Wellesley News went on a 
journalistic spree and produced the Welles- 


ley Patriot, “A paper for People who can’t 


think.” Red ink was used promiscuously on 
the front page. Some of the features were, 
a half page of Comics, Advice to Lovers, 
a Radio Section, and a Daily Short Story. 


While his lawyers are busily engaged: in 
preparing their appeal to the State Su- 
preme Court against the constitutionality 
of the Tennessee evolution law, John 
Thomas Scopes is studying science at the 
University of Chicago. 

The American Civil Liberties Union re- 
ports that funds for the state hearing are 
coming in slowly, apparently because many 
people believe that the Scopes incident is 
closed. The Union asserts that the case 
will be carried to the United States Supreme 
Court, if necessary. 


UNFINISHED SKYSCRAPER 


The glistening, young, steel-ribbed body 
Stands eagerly among many soiled fellows. 
It is being armed with implements 

Of combat, 

By immutable workers. Steel girders 

Rise swiftly to the top deck, 

Incessantly adding 

To the giddy height. 


Music of rain 

Beating against bared sinews 

At dusk—sinews already 

Vibrating with the strain of human 
Traffic soon to pour 

Across tiled floors 

In pursuit of gold. 


In the Parthenon they worshipped 
Beauty. 
Brendan FitzPatrick 
in the Reed College Quest 


